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DECORATIONS. a 


A 'Tms auguſt ceremony was celebrated at St. Pa- 
trick's Chapel, Sutton-ſtreet, Soho, on Saturday 
the 16th of November, 1799, with as high a 
degree of the ſolemnity and magnificenc of the 
Roman Catholic mode of worſhip, as Could be 
expected in a country where it is not the eſtabliſhed 
religion. The Chapel, the moſt elegant and capa. 
cious ſtructure of the kind in London, was deco- 
rated in a ſtyle ſuited to the ſolemnity of the oc- 
caſion. At the porticoes or entrances, mutes were 
ſtationed, habited in their uſual mourning coſtume, 
with black ſtaves in their hands. The whole inte- 
rior of the walls, from the ceiling to the ground 
floor, was hung with black cloth; "againſt which . 
were affixed numerous plated reflectors with wax 
lights, the centre of the intermediate ſpace between 
each reflector being occupied by the arms of the So- 

vereign Pontiff, viz. the Tiara and Croſs Keys, 
painted on a blue ground, with a black margin, 
cedged with gold. The columns which ſupport the 
galleries, were alſo connected with feſtoons of black 
drapery, having plated reflectors, with wax tapers, 
over each column; whilſt ſhields, with appropriate 
* Feriptural texts, and eſcutcheons, with emblems 
ſuitable to the Pontifical office, occupied the inter- 
| vening ſpace, forming a contraſt with the ſable 
appearance of the walls, at once both ſplendid and 
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The pulpit—the altar ſteps—the floors of the 5 


ſanctuary, and body of the chapel, were alſo cloath- 


ed in a fable livery; and in the centre was erected 

a magnificent Sarcophagos, Manfoleum or Tomb, 
ſuppoſed to contain the remains of the Holy Pon- | 
tiff. It conſiſted of a 4 orm, to which there was 

a gradual aſcent of ſeveral ſteps from the ground-. 
floor, the ſides whereof were parallel to thoſe of 
the chapel, on the topof which was laid an oblong 


tomb, whoſe ends were ornamented with ſimilar 


pontifical eſcutcheons and armorial bearings, to 


"thoſe already deſcribed ; and on each fide a white 


ſatin tablet, containing an inſcription in Latin : of 


'which the following i is a tranſlation : 


To the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius the Sixth, who, 
from the hatred of his enemies to the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion, was led captive into France, and died at Va- 
Ea the 29th of Auguſt, 1799.” þ | 
On the tomb was laid a velvet cuſhion, ſuperbly 
embroidered-with gold, ſupporting a ſplendid model 
Papal Triple Crown, covered by 

a canopy elevated about twenty feet, and formin 
an obtuſe angle at the top, on which were placed 
nine ſuperb plumes of Oſtrich feathers, riſing in a 
pyramidical order, from the lower to the upper- 

moſt part of the roof. 

The canopy was fupported dy four columns, with 6 
firipes of black and white, twining alternately in a 


ferpentine manner around their ſhafts, and con- 


nected at top by feſtoons of black drapery, the ſteps 
at their baſes being brilliantly illuminated by torches 


of white wax, in maſly. chandeliers, intermixed, 
with large plumes of white Oftrich feathers. 


ASSEMBLAGE, 
The Sanctuary was reſerved for the excluſive 
accommodation of the officiating Biſhops and 


Clergy. —Mon/ignore Erſkine, the deceaſed Pontiff's 


Auditor, * whoſe direQions the Ly and cere- 


monies 


a . 


piety and decorum. 


SoPE PIUS vn. 6 


monies attending the ſolemn office were conducted) 
and ſeveral of tlie exiled Gallican Prelates; among 


whom were the Archbiſhop of Narbonne, and the 
Biſhop of St. Paul de Leon. — The Tribune, on the 


 goſpel-ſide of the Sanctuary, was appropriated to 
the accommodation of the Foreign Ambaſfadors, 
and other perſonages of diſtinction, with whom it 
was compleatly filled; as were alſo the galleries, 


by a numerous concourſe of decent people of both 
ſexes, and of ſeveral religious deſcriptions; and as 


much of the ground-floor as was not occupied by 


the Mauſoleum or Tomb, was filled by people of- 
an infenor order, who behaved with remarkable 


--1 4 » Ol SRL... 5 
Or office for the repoſe of the ſoul of the deceaſ- 
ed Pontiff, commenced in the Choir, ſhortly after 
ten. It was ſolemn, grand, and impreſſive. The 
ſounds, alternately, variegated between the plain - 
tive and ſublime; diffuſed tender emotions of me- 
lancholy around, and excited, in the breaſts of the 
audience, ſentiments of the molt unteigned piety 
and devotion, mingling the deepeſt fympathy in 
the ſufferings of ſo exalted and venerable a charac- 
ter, with the utmoſt deteſtation of the malice of 
his perſecutors, who had refuſed, to his aged re- 
mains, the accuſtomed rites of ſepulture. The 
Choir was numerous and compleat ; -it conſiſted of 
about an hundred voices, including. thoſe of the 


_ firſt eminence in the ſcience of ſacred muſic. —It 


is therefore unneceſſary, to add, that the muſic at 


_ High Maſs, &c. as well as at the Dirge, was admi- | 


rably executed. 


HIGH MASS AND FUNERAL SERVICE. 
The Nirge being finiſhed at about twelve o'clock, 
the Right Rev. Doctor Douglaſs, Biſhop of Gentu- 
ria, and Vicar Apotolic of the London diſtrict, pre- 


ceded by his afſiſtant prieſt, deacon, ſubdeacen. 


maſter 


* 


0 
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noon, 
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maſter of ceremonies, mitre-bearer, book-bearer, 


and.twelve acolythiſts, bearing twelve large white 
wax lighted flambeaus, advanced in a ſolemn flow 


proceſſion, from the Sacriſty to the Sanctuary, 
where, having made their accuſtomed reverences at 


the lower ſtep. leading to the Altar, High Maſs 
commenced ; which, being gone through with much 
ſolemnity, accompanied with ſacred muſic, four bi- 
ſhops retired into the Sacriſty, viz. the Biſhops of 
Montpelier, Rhodes, Lombez and Waterford ; and, 
within a few minutes, having cloathed themſelves 


in copes and mitres, returned from thence in ſo- 


lemn proceſſion to the Sanctuary, each having a 
prieſt and an acolythiſt with a wax flambeau 40 attend 


him, where having alternately, according to their 


ſeniority, firſt devoutly ſaluted the Altar, and then 
the Right Rev. Dr. Douglaſs, they placed them- 
ſelves in the ſeats prepared for them on the goſpel- 
ſide of the Sanctuary; when the Clergyman, ap- 
pointed to deliver the Oration, without being ha- 
bited in ſurplice, alb, or ſtole, as is the cuſtom, aſ- 


cended the pulpit in a plain mourning caſſock. 


The Oration being ended, the aſſiſtant biſhops, 
above-mentioned, according to their ſeniority, each, 
alternately, with his attendant prieſt and acolythiſt, 


went in proceſſion around the Mauſoleum or Tomb, 


performing thoſe ceremonies with holy water and 
incenſe, = are preſcribed in the ritual or ceremo- 
nial) the former being a type of the inward purity 
of the ſoul, the latter an emblem of the fervency 


of Chriſtian piety, accompanied with ſolemn prayers 


and ſacred muſic. After which all the epiſcopal 
dignitaries ſtood up, whilſt the Right Rev. Dr. 
Douglaſs, the officiating biſhop, performed ſimilar 
devotions ; and cloſed the ſolemn and religious ce- 
remonies of the day, at four o'clock in the after- 
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Thou haft lifted me up, and caſt me down. My days are like 
a ſhadow that declineth, and I am withered like graſs ; but 
thou, O Lord, ſhalt endure for ever. 


PSALM dii. ver, 10, 11, 12. 


Yrs! O my God! Tou lift up and you caft down ; 

ou humble and you exalt the fons of men. Tou cut off 
the breath of princes, and are terrible to the kings of 
the earth. It is then we know your power, Ks. : 
by the ſtroke of death, we feel what we are, that 
our life is but as a ſhadoy that declineth, a vapour 
diſperſed by the beams of the riſing ſun, or as the 
graſs which loſes at noon the verdure it had acquir- 
ed from the morning dew,. . 5 
It is a truth of which we are made ſenſible upon 
this mournful occaſion, and in this ſacred temple, 
where the trophies of death are diſplayed, and its 
image reffected on every ſide, | 
- The mournful Peel. of the ſolemn dirge, the 
fable drapery that lines theſe walls, the veſtments of 
the miniſters of the ſacred altar, this artificial dark- 
neſs which is a figure of the darkneſs of the grave. 
The tapers that blaze around the ſanctuary to put 
us in mind that when our mortal life is extinct, there 
is an immortal life beyond the grave, in a kingdom 
of light and bliſs reſerved for thoſe who walk on 
earth by the light of the goſpel. That tomb, in 
which the tiara and the ſceptre, the pontifical dig- 
nity, and the power of the temporal prince, are 
covered over with a funeral ſhroud. . Every object 
that ſtrikes the eye, and every ſound that vibrates 
| : on 
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on the ear, is an awful memento which reminds 


us of our approaching diſſolution, points out the 


vanity and nothingnels of all earthly grandeurs, and 


. convinces us that in holineſs of life, which unites 
us to God, and ſecures an immortal crown in the 


enjoyment of the ſovereign good, conſiſts the great- 
nels, as well as the happineſs of man. An awful 


truth often exemplified in many great characters, 


hurled from the ſummit of power and grandeur into 
an abyſs of woe; whoſe unſhaken virtue ſupported 


them under the ſevereſt trials, and whoſe greatneſs 


of ſoul ſhone conſpicuous in their fall, as well as in 
their elevation. A truth particularly exemplified 
in his Holineſs Pope Pius the Sixth, whoſe obſe- 
er we are aſſembled to ſolemnize on this day: 
us the Sixth, great in 7 1 Pius the Sixth, 
of his funeral oration. 
Of all the Pontiffs who have filled Saint Peter's 
chair, in a ſucceſſion of almoſt eighteen hundred 
years, few had more difficulties to contend with 
than Pius the Sixth ; nor do the annals of the world 


record events more memorable, or revolutions more 


extraordinary in the minds -of men, or in the fate 
of nations, than thofe connected with his pontifi- 
cate, during which he diſplayed an heroic firmneſs, 
furmounting the greateſt obſtacles, and a wiſdam 


that could accommodate itfelf to a variety of con- 


junctures, without deviating from the path of virtue, 
and reconcile the maxims of the goſpel, to the 
engagements and duties of ſovereignty. . For it is 
the error of falſe policy and impiety to imagine 


. that religion, which ennobles and dignifies the ſoul, 


can deprive the ſocial virtues of their energy; or 
that a Chriſtian, ſupported by his confidence in 
God, and animated with the hope of immortality, 
can be leſs zealous for the public good, or leſs 
capable of promoting it, than a gloomy. infidel, 


who, by the very ſyſtem that deſtroys all future ex- 


pectations 
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pectations beyond the verge of this mortal life, muſt 
- _ facrifice duty to intereſt, and aſpire to no other 
© . happineſs than the gratification of the paſſions 
that degrade him. Error of impiety, in imagining 
probity and ſound policy, virtue and wiſdom, irre- 
concileable ! An error confuted by the conduct of 
Pius the Sixth, who, united, in his perſon, the 
virtues that adorn the ſanctuary, with the wiſdom 
that reflects luſtre on the throne: who could fay * 
with Solomon, I loved wiſdom, and ſought her from 
my youth; and in whom ſolid piety, which in others 
is the tardy fruit of time, did not wait for the ma- 
turity of riper years. He learned to conſecrate his 
heart to God, before it was ſuſceptible of any pro- 
fane impreſſion ; and the very amuſements of his 
childhood were ſo many eſſays and trials of virtue, 
which never deſerted him from his early youth 
to his grave. His prayer was that of the wiſe man, 
Give e wiſdom that ſitteth by thy throne, and reject 
me not From among thyxhildren. Wiſdom, c. ix. 
Io the ſtudy of literature, accompanied by- the 
practice of religion, without which Saint Paul 
calls all the wiſdom of the world . John 
Angelo Braſchi, afterwards Pius VI. born of a no- 
ble family at Ceſena, in Italy, applied himſelf from 
his moſt tender youth. Gifted with an extenſive 
genius, penetrating, ſublime; the ſciences ſeemed 
to prevent and court him. Having exhauſted the 
learned treaſures of ancient Greece and Rome, his 
accompliſhments ſoon recommended him to the 
greateſt men in the capital of the Chriſtian world, 
and afterwards to Pope Benedid& the Fourteenth, 
under whoſe diQtation he publiſhed thoſe works 
Which aſtoniſhed the learned world, and immorta- 
lized their author. Near the perſon of this illuſ- 
trious Pontiff, as another Paul at the feet of the 
Gamaliel, he imbibed thoſe luminous principles 
which qualified him when raiſed to the pontifical 


B throne, 
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throne, to write to Emperors and Kings with the 
dignity of Saint Gregory the Great, and to the il- 
luſtrious prelates of the Gallican Church, their 
perſecuted clergy and captive Monarch, with all 
the pathos and energy of Saint Cyprian, writing 
to the primitive martyrs. His claſſical knowledge 
was ſuch, that after the many revolutions to Which 
the Larin language has been expoſed, if Cicero 
re-appeared, he would have been ſuprized to find in 
Braſchi, his favourite Atticus. And as to his elo- 
quence, the deiſtical French writer, who has pub- 
liſhed his life with an intention to injure his memo- 
ry, is forced to acknowledge its imperious charms, 
whenever he preached to his own flock at Rome, or 
in other places, whither his zeal called him, before 
crowned heads. To him could be applied what 
was faid of the eloquenee of a Greek orator, and 
afterwards of Saint Ambroſe, that on his lips the 
Attic bees had diffuſed all their honey. In his life, 
his hearers had a model of the virtues he enforced. 
Doubly happy in commanding their attention by his 
powers, and gaining their hearts by his example. 
Braſchi's tranſcendant merit, after having filled 
= ſome of 'the moſt important employments at Rome, 
| with the addreſs of a ſtateſman, and the probity of 
a Chriſtian, who muſt give an account of his ſtew- 
1 ardſhip, could not remain unobſerved, ' or unre- 
fl  warded by ſuch a diſcerning Pontiff as Clement the 
| | Fourteenth, who raiſed him to the Roman purple. 
| 


And Europe was unanimous in preaching his pane- 
| . gyric, when it acknowledged that he was the fitteſt 
perſon to ſucceed Ganganelli, whoſe virtues and 
| talents were to ſhine in him with redoubled luſtre. 
Thus by a conſtant, uniform, and enlightened 
virtue, he attained to the ſummit of worldly ho- 
nours, the more worthy of them, as they were the 
unſolicited reward of that merit which is courted 
and purſued by the honovr from which it flies. 


Sequitur 


a 
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Sequityy fugientem. Being now placed in the two 
moſt conſpicuous fituations in life, a Pontiff and 
temporal Prince, he confiders himſelf, as Saint 
© Paul conſiders Princes, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
the miniſters of God, for the good of the people; 
He is the miniſter of God to thee for Good. Romans, 
c. X111, 
In both qualities, to promote the ſpiritual and 
temporal happineſs of his ſubjects, is the conſtant 
object of his care. He enlarges the ſphere of 
knowledge, by the eſtabliſhment of new academies 
and ſeminaries. Of his love and encouragement 
of the arts, the Muſzum Pio Clementinum, was 
one of the moſt noble monuments this or ung ther 
age could boaſt. | 
Io this great repoſitor , the moſt precious re- 
mains of antiquity that the earth had concealed for 
ages from the artiſt's eye or had eſcaped the waſte 
war or the wreck of. time, paid their tribute, 
and opened a new and immenſe range for ſkill and 
improvement. And it the languages of all the civi- 
lized nations were loſt elſewhere, in Rome they 
could have been found; for there young people 
from all parts of the globe, from the riſing to the 
ſetting ſun, were inſtructed, who carried the truths 
of religion, and the improvements of civilization,” 
to the moſt diſtant regions. 

In Rome alone the late king of Sweden, whoſe 
untimely death Pope Pius the Sixth had reaſon to 
deplore, received a tribute of praiſe which no other 
city on earth could have paid him, when his own 
encomium was preſented to him 1 in forty-ſix diffe- 
rent languages. 

Ages will lament the fatal day, when the modern 
Hunns and Vandals drained the fountain which 
watered the moſt diſtant and barren climes, with 
ſuch ſalutary and fertilizing ſtreams, when they 
placed the x 6 mination of deſolation in the boly a 1 
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left nothin ng but the traces of gothic barbarity. in ths 3 
d 


2 and temples of the Muſes“, and ſtripped 
ome, which, under the pontificate of Pius the 


Sixth, was the ark in which the alliances of ages 


were depoſited, of thoſe monuments of art, which, 
wherever their ſcattered remains may be beende 
found, will remind the hiſtorian of the glory of 


his reign, and of the plunders 4nd profanations 


of the roving hordes of his barbarous perſecutors. 
But it was not by the encouragement of the arts 


and ſciences alone that Pius the Sixth ſignalized 


his pontificate. Nothing that a temporal prince 
could have done to promote the proſperity of his 
ſubjects. in its various branches, was omitted. 


Under his foſtering hand the arts and manufactures 


raiſed their drooping heads. Commerce was ex- 
tended; coaſts, infeſted by pirates, were protected; 


| harbours fortified ; roads cut through marſhes and 


deſarts before iimpaſable ; 5 communications formed 
between diſtant places; new aſylums opened to 
helpleſs indigence, by the foundation of new alms- 
houſes and hoſpitals; Plenty reigned in thoſe places, 
which before had been ſcenes of famine. There 
was no calamity in his ſtates to which he did not ad- 
miniſter relief when it came to his knowledge. 


Nor was there a calamity unknown to him, but ſuch 


as eluded the enquiries of the moſt attentive” mer 
lance. - . 


But what alone would ſuffice to illuſtrate his 


ontificate, and tranſmit his name to future ages 
n characters of immortality, more than if he had 
wien the pyramids of . becauſe the under- 

PEERS rags. 
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+" hs hinge rapacity of the Freach Republicans was ſuch, 


that after plundering the churches and palates, they rooted up the 
rare plants and ſhrubs in the gardens of the princes and nobles, 
and ſold them at the public market for what they could bring. 
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taking was more arduous, and the ſucceſs of more 


extenſive benefit to mankind, was, the draining of 
the Pontine marſhes. Theſe marſhes, formed by 
the overflowing of two rivers, and numberleſs 
ſtreams running from the ſides of the Appenine, 


covered an extenſive tract of ground, ſaid to have 


contained, in antient times, twenty-three noble 
cities. ſ | Gant 
A great part of the Appian road, ſo celebrated 
by antient hiſtorians and modern travellets, lay 
deep concealed under their ſurface, from which 
aroſe thoſe peſtilential vapours, as deſtructive as 
the winged, arrows of death to the incautious tra- 
veller, who, if he cloſed his eyes within their 
reach, inevitably opened them in eternity. In the 
centre of thoſe poiſonous fens, death ſeemed to 
have erected his throne; and the inhabitants of 
the diſtricts, bordering too cloſe upon their limits, 
had the appearance of his pale ſatellites, from their 
reſemblance to animated ſpectres. To reſtore ſalu- 
brity to the air, and to agriculture its ſpoils, was 
an undertaking worthy of the ſovereigns of Rome, 
whether in Pagan or Chriſtian times. Several at- 
tempted it, but their reign was too ſhort to make 
any conſiderable progreſs. It was reſerved for Pius 
the Sixth, after a long interruption ſince the time of 
Pope Sixtus Quintus, to reſume the work, and 
perform what ſo many Emperors and Popes had in 
vain attempted. Edifices and ſpires were ſeen rifing 
from theſe places, which for ages were dreary 
abyſſes. The putrid atmoſphere was purified ; 
a golden harveſt crowned the fertile fields, reclaim- 


ed from watry waſtes, , inacceſſible to the plough, 


ſince Vano had written on agritulture, or Virgil his 
Georgics. The Appian road, the greateſt monu- 
ment of Roman grandeur, famed for the triumphal 


"marches of the heroes of antient Rome, exhibited 


its broad and indiſtructible pavement to the eyes 
OT REN a of 
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of the aſtoniſhed traveller; and if Sixtus the Fifth, 
on account of his enterprifing genius, and the mag- 
nificence of his public works, was called the ſe. 
cond Auguſtus of Rome, Pope Pius the Sixth , - 
might claim the honour of being his rival. 3 9 
The Semiramis“ of the North, who has raiſed 
; ſuch a noble ſuperſtructure upon the foundation 
| laid by Peter the Great, in tranſplanting the arts 
6 - and ſciences, the choiceſt - fruits of the mild and 
genial-climates of Greece and Italy. into the frozen 
regions of the remoteſt parts of antient Scythia, 
| tranſmitted to Pius the Sixth the honourable tribute 
of praiſe and admiration, | 1 | 
All Europe admired a Pontiff and Prince in the 
decline of life, adequate to ſuch undertakings, . - 
Emperors, Kings, and Princes, flocked to Rome, 
to ſee. ſomething in Rome greater than Rome itſelf. 
A Pontiff, uniting in his perſon the experience of 
age, with the vigour of mind, and the enterpriz- 
ing genius of youth ;—the outward charms of the 
moſt faſcinating figure, with the improvements: of 
the moſt cultivated mind ; and the magnanimity and 
magnificence of a temporal Prince, with all the 
meekneſs and piety of an Apoſtle.  _ 2. 
What then! piety and meekneſs amidſt the ſplen- 
dors of a throne, and the applauſe of ſurrounding 
nations! Yes, the eternal Wiſdom, through whom 
kings reign. and lawgivers decree what is juſt, has pro- 
poſed himſelf to all, without exception, as the pat- 
tern of meekneſs and humility ; learn of me, becauſe 
IT am meek, and humble of heart. Chriſtian virtue, 
of which a lowly and humble opinion of ourſelyes 
is the moſt ſolid foundation, is, at the ſame time, 
the greateſt ornament of the ſovereign power. 
A king on his knees in his cloſet, is greater than 
a haughty monarch ſeated on his throne. Deeply 
penetrated with the ſpirit of religion, and the pre- 
fence of -God, he knows that if he has * 
| | ; 215 Has 


* Catherine, Empreſs of all the Ruſkas, 
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has alſo a maſter, that the eſſence of royalty does 
not ſo much conſiſt in the right of commanding 
men, as in the duty of obeying God, who ſays, 
give ear ye that rule the people, and glory in the mul. 
titude of nations, for power is given you_of the Lord, 
and 1 from the Higheſt, who 2 try your 
works, and ſearch out your counſels. Wiſdom ch. vi. 
v. 2.—and that if he is not a Saint, a ſore trial ſhall 
come upon him, at the awful moment of death, when 
the king ſhall diſappear, and nothing ſhall remain 
but the man, who ſhall fly away as a dream, yea, 


who ſhall be chaſed away as a viſion of the night. Job. 


chap. xx. v. 8. Ties: * 
Thus Pius the Sixth, amidſt the acclamations of 
the public, and furrounded by a blaze of worldly. 
glory, was yet greater, when proſtrate in prayer at 
the foot of the altar, the firſt exerciſe wherewith 
he always conſecrated the occupations of the enſu- 
ing day, than when encircled by princes and nobles 
in his palace of the Vatican. Yes! great, man! in 
vain would I praiſe in you worldly honours, and 
the gifts of nature, which rendered you the fa- 
vourite of men, if I did not diſcover amongſt them 
the gifts of grace, which made you the favourite 
of Heaven. It would be the funeral oration of a 
Titus or a Trajan, but not that of a Chriſtian wor- 
thy. Were you even one of thoſe: heroes, who, 
by their valour and wiſdom had conquered kingdoms 
and empires, in vain would I ſhed tears over your 
urn; in vain would [| ſtrew your tomb with flowers; 
in vain would I raiſe a cenotaph to your memory. 
after having expired in a foreign land, if, after ſub- 
duing nations, you yourſelf were a flave to ſin; 
and, if the ſoul of the departed hero were carried 
in the chains of unrepented guilt, before the awful 
tribunal of Divine juſtice, to be doomed to eternal 
darkneſs, and endleſs torments. In'vain have the 
' ſculptors engraved your name upon pillars of mar- 
; | A | | ble 


neceſſity of gratifying ſome, at the riſk of diſpleaſ- 
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ble and bronze, amongſt the great and illuſtrious of 


your days, had not you, by a Chriſtian life, ren- 
dered yourſelf acceptable to the Sovereign Arbiter 
of the deſtiny of mortals, who declares in his ſcrip- 
tures, him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God ; and I will write upon him my. new 
name. Revelations, ch. iii. v. 12.—And placed as 
I am between the altar and the tomb, in which 
God, after diſtinguiſhing for a ſhort time the migh- 
ty of the earth, confounds them in the common 
duit, and makes them preachers from the grave, 
vanky . of vanities, and all is vanity, Eccleſiaſtes 
paſſim, except to love God, and to ſerve him. Placed 
as I am between the altar and the tomb, the one 
reminding-me of my duty, the other of my end; 


the one exciting my terror, the other my remorſe, 


in vain would I attempt to aſcribe imaginary virtues 


to the dead, or enlarge upon any but real virtues, 


and ſuch as God has promiſed to crown. Great 
and illuſtrious Pontiff, theſe virtues ſhone conſpicu- 


ous in you. | 


Amidſt the cares and embarraſſments, inſeparable 


from the duties of ſuch an exalted ſtation, Pius the 


Sixth, even on the throne, never relaxed in the pie- 


ty and fervor of his early years. In prayer at the 


foot of the altar he felt that comfort, which the 


world, with all its grandeur, can never beſtow. 


In prayer, at the altar, he acquired that conſtancy, 
that heroiſm, which afterwards bore him up againſt 
the preſſure of calamity. A conſtancy and heroiſm 
whieh it is the excluſive privilege of religion to 
ive, and which enabled him to riſe ſuperior to the 
miles, as well as to the frowns of fortune. : 
What ſhall I ſay of his firmneſs and wiſdom in 
thoſe trying and delicate circumſtances, when pow- 
erful monarchs ſolicited, contrary ways, and thus 
would have reduced any other to the diſagreeable 


ing 
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ing others. Yet his prudence ſatisfied all, whilſt 
his firmneſs yielded to none. What ſhall I fay of 
his paſtoral- zeal which induced him, in the decline 
of life, to undertake theſe painful and dangerous 
ies into diſtant countries over the ſnows and 
precipices of the Alps, for the good of his flock ? 
What ſhall I fay of that awe-and dignity, tempered 
with ſerenity and ſweetneſs, - which procured him 
' ſuch efteem and reſpect from the greateſt: men of 
a different perſuaſion, that the Lutheran Doctors of 
Augſburg, have placed in their ge a eee 
which perpetuates his memory. 
His very enemies, ſwayed by the imperious ſores 
of truth, bear teſtimony to his virtues. The French 
deiſt, who has publiſhed' the Memoirs of his Pon- 
tificate; with no other view than to diminiſh the 
horror which muſt be raiſed in every breaſt ſuſcep 
tible of the leaſt emotion of compaſſion ſor fallen 
greatneſs, acknowledges, that he had ever been 
averſe to profane pleafures ;; - that when he was treuſurer 
of the e, — he gained the efteem of 
the public by the regularity: of his conduct; that when 
promoted to 45 Roman es he never altered from 
himſelf, 1L NE SGH JAMAIS DEMENTI 3 that all his 
virtues aſcended with him on the Pontifical Throne, 
and that as Pope his life could not be more exemplary, 
dividing, his time between his religious duties, his 
muſeum, and the great library of the Vatican, without 
indulging any relaxation, but his annual excurſions to 
1 the draining of the Pontine marſhes*, No 
igher encomium could be paſſed on a Prinee, and 
Pontiff, than, that as a high prie/t appointed for men 
in things pertaining to God, according to St., Paul, 
Heb. c. 5. v. 1. he "diſcharged punctually his duty; ; 


that as a paſtor,” whoſe lips, according to the Pro- 


phet, ſhould keep knowledge, Malachi, ch. ii. 
and woo mouth Proud be the oracle of the law, he 
on Ws exptored | 
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explored the mines of the ſcience® of which Saint 
Chryſoſtom ſays, that the deeper they are ſearched, 
the more treaſures they yield; and yet, after ſuch 


an amiable character, Pope Pius the Sixth, falls un- 


pitied under the band of the mercileſs biographer 


who had drawn it. 
Finding his actions proof againſt e he ar- 


raigns his motives, by attributing them to vanity, 
and thus paſſes ſentence on what, in this life, can- 


not be an object of human judgment, that is to 


ſay, the inward intention of another, and involves, in 
the ſame invidious cenſure, all the great men of 


former times, ho have left behind them thoſe mo- 
numents which bave been the admiration of ſuc. 


ceeding ages. His firmneſs of ſou], and that virtue 


which; like an immoveable rock in the midit of 
the ſtormy. ocean, the groaning billows threaten in 
vain, could never be maken by the menaces of the 


mighty whenever the duties of honour or conſci- 


ence were to be ſacrificed, he attribiites ta on. 


And what ſhews the laſt effort of impotent malig- 


nity, the healthſulneſs of a conſtitution, unimpaired 


by exceſs, and the calmneſt of his mind, unruſfled 
by paſſion, and always kept in an even frame by a 


perfect command over himſelf, and an entire reſig - 


nation to the diſpenſations of Heaven in the moſt 


trying conjunctures, he aſcribes ro inſenſibility, 


The unaffected amiableneſs of his manners, he at- 


tributes, 1% his want of the knowledge of the world, 
as if a man, bred. up from his early days in one ok. 
the politeſt cities on earth, and raiſed to the higheſt 
honours, could be a ſtranger t to all the accompliſh- 


NG which education can beſtow. And that pro- 


boy which could never ſport with ſacred principles. 
hat probity which the Pagan world admired ſo 
much in its Cato and Ariſtides, he aſcribes in a 
Chriſtian Biſhop, and the ſucceſſor of an Apoſtle, 
to bit! Sm f the 12884 4 courts. But unfortu- 

* | nately 
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nately, for the happineſs of mankind, the world, 
ſince the French Revolution, knows but too well 
the import of the words, Enotuledge f the world, 
and the policy of courts, from the pen of a modern 
5 philoſopher. A modern philoſopher's knowledge of < 
the world, is the experimental knowledge of its cor- 
ruption, and the refinement of its vices, of which 
it is the greateſt happineſs, and moſt deſirable. edu- 
cation tobe ignorant. And as to the policy of courts,” 
it is one of the many monſtrous errors of impiety, 
to conſider true religion as inconſiſtent with the glo- 
ry and proſperity of ſtates. For the ſame goſpel 
that commands to render unto God the things that are 
God's, Mat. chap. xii. commands to pay tribute to 
Cæſar for the ſupport of the ſtate. e 
Ihe ſame goſpel that forbids injuſtice, and com- 
prehends all the laws of civil ſociety in one law of 
eternal love, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour” as thyſelf ; 
for this, ſays Saint Paul, thou ſhalt not commit adultery, 
thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt not ſteal, thou fhalt not 
bear falſe witneſs, thou ſhalt not covet; and, if there 
be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this ſaying, namely, thow {balt love thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. Rom. ch. xii. The ſame goſ- 
pel that forbids injuſtice, permits ſelf. defence, and 
declares, that rulers are the miniſters of God to their- 
ſubject for good, _ ch. xiii. conſequently bound 
to protect them again{dforeign foes, as well as againſt, 
domeſtic enemies; and the ſame goſpel which re- 
commends to them the ſimplicity of the dove in their 
lives and converſation, recommends. the prudence 
of the ſerpent, in guarding againſt" the wiles of an 
enemy, in ſtrenghtening themſelves by confedera- 
cles, which enable the weaker to reſiſt the incroach- 
ments of a ſtronger power; and in having recourſ: 
to all the means of defence ſuggeſted by true wiſ- 
dom, not the leſs enlightened for. being conformable 
to, and directed by the will of him who — 
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+ 
that righteouſneſs exalteth & nation ; ; that the Power = 
of the earths in ibe hand of 'the Lord, who, in Dus 
TI, will fot ober it one that is. profitable; and that 
becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries and riches got 
by deceit, the kingdom it \tran/lated yon one people to 
another. | Eeclefiaſticus, chap. x. r e 


> in gentem transfertur. 


Any policy then that is fotmded on equity and juſ- 
tices is a policy which ancient Rome, governed by a 
Pagan Senate, would not have followed in the moſt 
virtuous age of her Republic, much leſs would 
modern Rome be directed by its maxims under a 
Chriſtian Sovereign. The policy, with the ignorance 
of which the French deiſts reproach Pius the Sixth, 
is the policy of their modern ſchool. Diſimulation 
and treachery ; promiſes made and broken the ſame 
day; peace: . and violated in the ſame 
breath; the moſt ſacred rights trampled upon when- | 
ever force or fraud could prevail. | 

. This was not the policy of a Pagan Regulus, who 
former than violate the oath he had ſworn to his 
enemies, returned to meet death, which he preferred 
to fraud or perjury. But it was the policy of the 
French ſpoilers, after the concluſion of à deluſive 
8 purchaſetl by the ſacrifice of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtates, and by far the greateſt part of the treaſures of 
Rome, to march, under the maſk of the moſt pacific 
intentions, an hoſtile army to ſeize the city itſelf, 
the remainder of its treaſures, the palace, and the 
perſon of its ſovereign, whom, in that Sap temple . 
which Alatic, with his barbarians, had | reſpefied : 
ages before, they infulted by attempting, but in 
n to force Tonk to nem bis ger 3 2 

) $ wat 


The word 5 — % = uſe of "WK by way of catachreſis, 


or abufively, for the ranſom given by inoffenſive perfons, to pirates 


or highwaymen, on condition of granting them their lives or liber- 
ty. Pius the Sixth was at war with no power. Even a hip, 


belonging to the French, which was taken by one of his _ he 
ordered to be reſtored. 
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*vith the badge of impiety and rebellion, and to affix 
his name to a proclamation, for the Pope of:ren- 
©  dering'it ſubſervient to their rapacity ?. Thus, in 
his very fall and declenſion from eminence, amidſt 
armed barbarians, he preſerved his dignity ;- and 
deſpoiled of his temporal authority and honours, 
he reſembled the ruins of thoſe magnificent and an- 
cient temples, which, though ſtripped of their former 
decorations, will ever command the veneration of 
the ſentimental beholder. | : 
Placed in circumſtances, which, according to o the 
very enemy who has publiſhed the Memoirs of his 
Life, required the firmneſs and policy of Sixtus the 
Fifth, combined with the wiſdom of Benedict the 
Fourteenth; all his ſagacity and prudefice could not 
have reſiſted ſuperior” force, aided by treachery. 
In a ſimilar ſtate, ancient Rome or Sparta would 
have fallen into the hands of powerful and perfidious 
barbarians. And, in a ſimilar ſtate, the rulers ot 
ancient Rome and Sparta, could not have diſplayed 
more wiſdom or policy, than Pius the Sixth has done. 
When his life is written by an impartial hand; 
when his cotemporaries are dead; hen hiſtory lays 
open the hidden and myſterious ſprings ; of the events, 
connected with his reign, and poſterity erects a tri- 
bunal, at which it is to judge, without dread of 
giving offence; then his virtues and wiſdom will 
appear in their true light, as the ſymmetry and pro- 
portion of thoſe beautiful ſtatues which are placed in 
the porticos, or entrance of temples and public edi- 
fices, are better diſcovered, and ſeen to a greater ad- 
vantage at a certain diſtance. SOBEL IA 
Had Pius the Sixth been one of the; aticient Calipbs 
of Egypt, or ſome diſtinguiſhed Pagan, infidel writers, 
whoſe favourite heroes are the Julians, and other 
perfecutors of the Chriſtians, you have 2 
| ort 


= They attempted, in vain, in St. Peter's Church, to force hi 
to wear the tri · coloured cockade. See Duppa. 
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forth his virtues, and the glory of his e 

But Pius the Sixth was a Chriſtian Biſhop and Prince. 

This double title has drawn on him the unmerited 
cenſure of the writer of his Memoirs, whoſe poiſon 
carries with it its own antidote, when he glories in 
the triumph of philoſaphy, over, what he calls, ſacred + 

| prejudices, and the {SY of ſuper/tition—V echa- 
faudage de la ſuperſtition that is Oday, d the ugh, 
of impiety over religion. 

What lenity could the wearer of a mitre and a 
erown expect from the pupils of a philoſophy which 
preſcribes no other worſhip to its votaries than to 
ſwear, from their tender years, eternal deſtruction 
to the ſceptres of kings, and annihilation to the tem- 

ples of religion, with a more relentleſs rancour than 
red 9 breaſt of the Carthaginian, who brought 
his chifd 0 the altar of his gods, on Which he ſwore 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 
A philoſophy, which, under pretence of enlighten- 

Ing the world, has attempted to replunge it into the 
dark and perplexed chaos of idolatry and abomina- 
tions, from which the eternal wiſdom, ' who has 
brought life and immortality to light, has diſentangled 
it. - Aphiloſophy which, transferred to a living idol, 

dreſſed in the ene of ſeduction, and Jeified as as 
the goddeſs of liberty, that outward worſhip, the bows 
and reverences, which the Chriſtians. were taught 

to render to him, at whoſe name, ſays St. Paul, every 

\ knee ſbauld-bow. Philippians ch. ii. A philoſophy 
which, after making the apotheoſis of this new divi- 
nity, refined in her hoyour upon the human ſacrifi- 

ces of the ancient Canaanites and Mexicans. For 
the former only offered their children to Moloch, 
the latter offered but the priſoners taken in war to. 
their grim idol. It was reſerved for France, after 
- aboliſhing the Chriſtian religion, which, in the face 
of an enemy, diſcovers a brother, to crown the im- 
piety of the human race, * producing a 18 7 1= rg 
who, 


a a numerous aſſembly, and the g 
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| as; with equal pride and impunity, in the midſt of 
[ner of tapers, 
which ſerved as funeral torches, offered up his|father's 
bleeding head, at the ſhrine of Republican Liberty, 
ole 2 where they had overthrown the altars of 
Chriſt*, | 
A philoſophy, which, after faking the foundations 
of ſociety by irreligion, has introduced a brutal con- 
fuſion amongſt men, by annihilating the ſacred ties 
of marriage, peopling the earth with men uncertain 
of their origin, without a knowledge of their fathers, 
all in a ſtate of becoming, in a few vente, a race of 
men inceſtuous, or parricides, or both f. . 
A philoſophy which, by proclaiming in monu- 
mental inſcriptions, and on the frontiſpieces of the 
dormitories of the dead, that death is an eternal 
Jeep, removes every check to the paſſions, by doing 
away the dread of any reſponſibility for our actions 
in a future ſtate, conſiders the moſt enormous crimes, 
and pureſt virtues, as pnmeaning ſounds, which, like 
ſo many fainting echoes, die away, and are confound- 
ed for evermore in the horrors of the grave, and, 
thus lulls afleep with the hope of impunity, the par- 
ricide, the murderer, amidſt the cries of an Abel's 
blood. > 
It was this philoſopy, whols :nfatiable thirſt pf 
blood could not be ſatisfied with hetacombs of human 
victims, amongſt whom kings, queens, princeſſes, 
the ornaments and edification of courts, aged and 
venerable prelates, prieſt and levites, were offered 
on its polluted altars, uk? it chained, to its trium- 


phal 


The monſter's name is Philippe, Sce an account of the horrors 
attending the French revolution, in a book entitled, The Bloody 
Buoy, collected from French writers. 

+ Conſidering marriage as too great a reſtraint on the paſſions, 
they have quite done it away by their laws, and permit man and 
woman to ſeparate, even at the bare diſeretion of one of the parties; 
which induced one of their orators to call France an extenſive 
market of human 4 26. 
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phal car, and ſprinkled for the ſacrifice, the moſt 
_ dignified of all human victims, a High Prieſt and 
Prince, before whoſe majeſtie countenance, and ſilver 
locks, a victorious Alexander would have fallen 
proſtrate, as that conqueror did when he met Jaddus 
the High Prieſt, dreſſed in his pontifical robe, with 
the propheſies in his hands, at the gates of Jeruſalem; 
or a ferocious Attilla, as that fierce barbarian was 
foftened by Saint Leo, when he met him at the gates 
of Rome. The other victims were ſlaughtered near 
their habitations, or at a ſmall diſtance on the high- 
roads, where they were met by their executioners; 
but him they led to the ſaerifice far from Saint Peter's 
ſhrine, where he requeſted to be permitted to die, 
and where he wiſhed for the crown of martyrdom. 
Baculum ſenectutis. The ſtaff of old age is men- 
tioned with veneration; and propping the drooping 
body of a hoary fage, ever was'confidered, by ſavage 
as well as civilized nations, as the fceptre of reve- 
_ renee. - It commands reſpect, under the hands of the 
orga Indian, addrefling his ſavage warriors. 
lon's - inſtitutions commanded, that the audience 
mould riſe when an old man appeared at the theatre. 
And Moſes, more enlightened. than Solon, enjoins 
to riſe up before the hoary head, and honour the face of 
the old man, and fear thy God: Leviticus chap. x. v. 
32. l "$5: N e 
Without any regard to that propriety which nature 
itſelf ſuggeſts to the uncultivated favage, his enemies 
deprived Pius the Sixth, bending . a weight of 
years, of the ſupport of his tremulous ſteps, in ſend- 
ing his cane as a trophy to the French Directory, in 
whoſe hall it is expoſed, as the poles on which the 
facred ark was carried in proceſſion, was expoſed in 
the temple of Dagon, in the unhallowed land of the 
Philiſtines. Thus they moſt faithfully copied after 
the wicked, mentioned by Solomon in the book of 
_ Wiſdom, ier us oppreſi the poor righteous man, let us 
F 1 | 0 
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not it ſpare the widow, ; — 98 the grey hairs of the 
aged. Wiſdom chap. ii. | 

The ſhort ſpar! o ame that intervened between 
lis captivity and death, was not a favour but a pu- 
niſhment. It cannot be ſaid that they granted him 
his life, but that they protracted his agony. It was 
the lenity of a Domitian, who would not permit the 
executioner to diſpatch the tortured man on a Nw 
but to make him die gradually, that he might feel he 
was dying. Ita percute, ut ſe ſentiat mori. 

When he was forced from his altars to die in a 
foreign land, the guardian angels of the temple 
quitted the. holy places, on ſeeing: the ſpotleſs Pontiff 
take his laſt farewell of the SanRtuary, of which he 
had been the brighteſt ornament. And if a poeticat 
ſtyle were allowed in ſacred oratory, it might be 
faid, that the Roman Muſes mingled their mournful 
elegies for the loſs of their patron, with the plaintive 
accents of widows and orphans, deploring ths des 
parture of their father and friend. PP. 

A burthen that is divided becomes li oker, In 
affliction we feel ſome comfort in pouring Shy ſorrows 
into the boſom of a friend, and the tears we ſhed with 
ethers who ſympathize with our ſorrows, are leſs 
bitter than thoſe we ſhed alone. Pius the Sixth was 
deprived of this laſt comfort. 7 

Arrived' on the borders of the land deſcribed by ; 
Job, a land of darkneſs as darkneſs itſelf, and of the © 

ſhadow of death, without any order, and where the light 

is as darkneſs, Job chap. x. where it was publicly 
declared, that there ſhould be no goſpel but liberty, no 

law but equality, where ſtrength is juſtice, religion 
a crime, A every civil inſtitution confirmed with 
perjury, ſworn to be inviolably maintained this week, 
violated the next. Arrived on the verge of. a land 
covered with ſcaffolds, and drenched in the blood of 
the innocent, his'three companions who had attended 
f from Rome, were forced to quit him, by order of 
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the Directory. Angels and Miniſters of Grace pro- 
tect the Lord's anointed, as you protected his Prophet 


place, reſembled the triumphal entrance of a king. 
But here the crowd that ſurrounded him, was no 
more than the funeral pomp of a victim prepared 
for the ſacrifice, not decked with garlands, but 
| covered with the fable weeds of mourning and afflic- 
nos 2 | e 
The ſame virtue that aſcended with him on the 
throne, deſcended with him down into the pit, and 
left him not in bonds. Deſcendit cum illo in foveam 
et in vinculis non dereliquit eum. Wiſdom, chap. 
x. V. 13. This heroic virtue, which religion alone 
can beſtow, and which it is, the privilege of the 
Chriſtian, to praQtiſe ! The poiſon is the laſt reſource 
of an Hannibal; the dagger of a Cato ; the bath and 
inciſion of the veins, that of a Petronius or Senecca; 
but the Chriſtian martyr, ſtretched on the blazing 
pate, chaunts the praiſes of his Creator, and forgets 
is torments at the fight of the crown, the reward of 
a momentary trial. „ Y bc 
- This heroic virtue, which made the chains of a St. 
Paul more precious than the ſceptre of an Agrippa, 
rendered Pius the Sixth more glorious in the dungeon 
of a martyr, than when enthroned under the dome of 
a palace. This heroic virtue which rendered him 
victorious over alljthe viciſſitudes of fortune, enabled 
him to meet death, not with the impatience of a 
ſufferer, but with the joy and reſignation of an 
Apoſtle, to whom to live ts Chriſt, and to die is gain; 
Philip. chap. i. v. 23.—knowing that if his earthly 
' houſe of this tabernacle were diſſolved, he has a building 
God, an houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Cor. chap. v. yet $6546) 
The member died as the head, the maſter as the 
ſervant, and the vicegerent as the eternal King who 


had 


in the lion's den! In other countries, where he had * * * 
appeared a few years before, his preſence in every 3 
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2 r the power. He died as Chriſt died 
on the croſs, and St. Stephen on his knees, he died 
praying for peace to the world, and forgiveneſs to bis . 


. ©, enemies The tear ſtarts in the tender eye of pity 


at the recital of the unmerited ſufferings of fallen 


+. grandeur, and the wanton perſecutions raiſed againſt 
Anoffending innocence. - Ter weep not for him, be 


died death which kings themſelves might envy. He died 


the death of the righteous, and may our laſt end be like 


theirs. Num. c. xxii. Woe to the man however 


exalted in this life, who dies the death of the ſinner; 


for it is written, ſharp judgment ſhall be to them that 


be in high places, and mighty men ſhall be mightily for-, 


| pions Fry Wiſdom chap. vi. 


What his perſecutors, who buried with pomp 
the remains of the enemies of the Chriſtian religion, 


in the temples from whence they removed the ſhrines 


of its' martyrs, have done with his body.—Whether 


they have incloſed it in a coſſin, or as has been 


reported, burnt it with quick lime, is as yet uncertain. 
—The ſcripture informs us, that the bodies of the 
Saints are buried in peace, becauſe they can ſuffer no 


longer from the cruelty of tyrants, but their name 


f 


liveth for evermore. Eceleſiaſticus chap xliv, From 
the very obſcurity of the place, then, where they 
conceal his facred aſhes, his fame; like the hallowed 
fire which the Iſraelites hid in a pit, but, after the 
captivity, blazed when expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun. Mac. c. ii. From the very obſcurity of the 

place where his aſhes are concealed, his tame will 
ſhine forth with redoubled ſplendor, when the ſun. - 

of truth will diſpel the miſt which inevitably cor. 
ceals from us as yet ſeveral particulars reinige to 
his life and death. 
Quick-lime may have conſumed his body, bur it” 
can never deſtroy the great charter of the pontifical 
dignity, and the paſtoral ſucceſſion, recorded in the 
golpal—the code of a proclaimed by the lips of 
Chrilt, 


was cut down by the ſame axe that fell on the neck 
of Lewis the Sixteenth. In the ſpace of eighteen 
hundred years, all the governments on earth have 
changed from republics to kingdoms, and from 
ingdoms to republics, from both to empires. Many 
2 a flouriſhing ſtate has been buried in the ſame ſhroud” 
with its ſovereign. For the proſperity of earthly 
kingdoms depends on the wiſdom and valour of 
their rulers.” The Church of Chriſt, governed for 
the ſpace of eighteen centuries, by paſtors of diſſerent 
characters an diſpoſitions, numbers of whom died 
martyrs, has remained invariably the ſame. And 
the veſſel, wafted by the breath of the Holy Ghoſt, 
though toſſed on the ſtormy and tempeſtuous ocean 
of perſecution, can never be loſt in ſpite of the 
ſleepineſs or treachery of ſome of its pilots, ſome of 
whom, though few indeed when compared with the 
reſt, have given too glaring proofs of the weakneſs 
of human nature, For the church of Chriſt is not 
founded on the wiſdom, policy, or even (however 
deſireable) the ſanctity of her rulers, but on his in- 
fallible promiſe to be with her to the end of time. 
She may be perſecuted, but without danger of de- 
ſtruction. For to her alone permanency is promiſed. 
This is a promiſe he has not made to kingdoms. or 
empires, which he ſets up, or pulls down, and whoſe 
viciſſitudes and revolutions afford us an awful leſſon 
\of the vanity. of human grandeur. For, when we 
ſee the greateſt kingdoms and empires fall as it were 
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one upon another: when we ſee kings and queens 

- ſew years back the idols of their ſubjects, eclipſing, 
by their glory and ſplendor, the pomp and magni- 
- ficence- of oriental grandeur :- when we ſee them 
bleeding on ſeaffolds : when we ſee the pillars of the 
fſanctuary ſhaken, and its anointed pontiffs led cap» 
tive ag criminals : when we ſee te exalted charac» 


ters deprived even of the funeral rites which a reſpett 
for our nature that is to riſe one day immortal, ſhould _ 
- Induce us to grant to the molt forlotn object, we are 
convinced that uncertainty, inconſtancy, and agita- 
tion, are the proper portion of all ſublunary affairs, 
and that our greateit comfort is a deep ſenſe of reli» 
gion, which informs us, that God chaſteneth whom 
he loves; Heb. chap. xii.—that in this life we are 
' expoſed to ſtorms and tempeſts, but that an unrufled 
calm is reſerved for heaven; that affliction purifies 
us as gold in the furnace; that if there be temporal 
comforts, there are alſo - comforts of a ſpiritual ' 
nature, a peace which the apoſtle in chains deferibes 
as paſſing all underſtanding, Philip. chap. iv. v. 7. 
a kingdom which 18 not of this world,-the reward of 
virtue which is within the reach of all, and; without 
which none is ever to receive it, Theſe: important 
. truths were deeply impreſſed on the mind of the 
Pontiff, whoſe obſequies we ſolemnize, and in whoſe 
life we find a pattern of thoſe virtues which ſanctify 

man in proſperity, and in adverſity ſupport him. 
Illuſtrious prelates of the Gallican church! Wor- 
* ſucceſſors of the Irenæuſes and Hilaries, the glory -. 
of antient Gaul! You whoſe ſufferings and virtues 
have made you ſhectacle unto the world, unto men, 
and unto angels, Cor. chap. iv. who ſeem to be 
diſperſed for the purpoſe of ſhewing the triumph of 
grace, and making manifeſt the favour of the knaws-. ' 
ledge of Chriſt in every place. 2 Cor. chaps ii. 
With, what energy does not he enlarge on the merit 
of ſuffering, hope, and conſtancy, under the ſevereſt 
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trials, in that admirable letter addreſſed to your Lord. 
ſhips: for your mutual comfort, from one of the 
places of his baniſhment “, and on the point of 
being offered and finiſhing his courſe. 2 Tim. c. iv. 
But though his life was ſpotleſs, yet as the judgments 
of God are unſearchable: as there is ſuch a quantity 
of droſs mixed with our pureſt gold, ſuch chaff with - 
our pureſt grain, our pureſt virtues tarniſhed with 
ſo many imperfections, that on appearing in the 
preſence of God, into whoſe kingdom the lighteſt 
ſtain is not admitted; who can ſay, my ſoul is pure, 
I have nothing to anſwer for? as in our belief, divine 
juſtice may inf ict e well as eternal pu- 


niſhments beyond the grave, according to the quality 
of unexpiated offences, let us perform the ſacred 
rites of our holy religion for the repoſe of his ſoul: 
and in compliance with the injunction of the bleſſed 
Apoſtle, let us offer up prayers and 'ſupplications for 
kings, and all that are under authority. 1 Tim. c. ii. 
May our moſt fervent prayers be heard alſo for our 
moſt gracious Sovereign, and the proſperity of his 
kingdom, in whoſe boſom, whilſt impiety is over- 
turning the altars and temples of ſurrounding na- 
tions, we are at liberty to pray unmoleſted. A king- 
dom whoſe martial atchievements can be eclipſed 
but by its humanity, and whoſe power has no limits 
but the utmoſt verge of the ocean, as its fame has no 
bounds but the ſtars. Imperium oceano, famam 
qui terminit aſtris. 
May our gracious Sovereign's reign be long and 
. proſperous : his ſenate wiſe : his forces valiant : his 
people orderly and virtuous: and may he enjoy 
every bleſling he can deſire as a man and a ſovereign. 
Et quæcumque tendunt ad Cæſaris votum. Tertullian. 
It is the prayer the Chriſtians offered up for their 
Emperors who perſecuted the primitive martyrs. 
| | 95 With 
Dated toth of November, 1798, from the Carthuſian Mo- 
naſtery, neor Florence. | x 
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With how much greater fervour ſhould not we of 
it up for a monarch who protects the modern con- 

feſſors. It is the ſpirit of the. prayer his late Holineſs 
offered up for his Majeſty in his letter to your Lord- 


| ſhips. » May his prayers be heard, and ours for him. 


. —And may all come to the knowledge of the truth 
and eterna life. AKEN. | 
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